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A National Inventory of Human Welfare 


With this issue we begin a series of monographs, under the above general title, that will appear every second week, 
or thereabouts, during the winter and spring. Later subjects will include the status of industrial labor, child welfare, 
race relations, housing, taxation, education, medical care, old age security, the treatment of prisoners and the liquor prob- 
lem. This issue appears in place of the “Annual Review of Rural Life.’—Tue Eprtor. 


No. I. The Status of the Farm Population 


It is fitting to begin “the national inventory” with the 
status of those engaged in the most ancient of occupations. 
Also it should be noted that at least one-half, possibly 
two-thirds, of the world’s population still lives by farm- 
ing or in close relation to the land. Nations which have a 
high proportion of their population engaged in urban in- 
dustry are a comparatively recent development in history. 

In the introductory statement to the Social Ideals of the 
Churches as adopted by the Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, at 
Indianapolis, on December 8, 1932, the following para- 
graphs occur in regard to the duties of the church in 
relation to the rural problem and rural-urban relations: 


“The churches can with equal propriety advocate economic and 
social justice for the farmer and for the industrial worker. They 
can make their voice heard in favor of a better economic order in 
which tariffs, taxes, transportation rates, the production of food and 
raw materials, and the disposal of surplus products shall be deter- 
mined with reference to the common welfare. The social direction 
of agricultural, mineral, and industrial production, either by the 
government or by some other form of social organization in which 
private individual profit is subordinated to the common good, is 
peo P indicated by the plight to which agriculture has been 
reduced. 

“There are unique values in rural life which American public 
opinion has always emphasized. These values should be preserved. 
The rural home and the farm linked with it have never been gen- 
erally regarded merely as a means of speculative profit. They 
should not become so. Land is a very special kind of property 
even though it may be bought and sold. It is the source of food, 
of raw materials. It provides for healthful homes. Organization 
among farmers is essential for the best use of land, quite as much 
as for the maintenance of prices. 

“The rural church has an opportunity to influence public opinion 
beneficially on the broader agricultural interests and also on the 
specific problems of farm laborers and tenant farmers. It can 
effectively insist that rural children shall have educational and 
religious opportunities equal to the best; that there shall be ade- 
quate facilities for health, social welfare, and recreation in all rural 
communities. Urban churches may support such demands and help 
to see that they are met by just taxation, a generous sharing of 
surplus wealth, and a rational cooperation between urban and rural 
forces.” 


Against this background the rural situation may well be 
reviewed. 
Tue Farm SHARE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 


In an address delivered at the Agricultural Conference 
of Northeastern States held in New York on November 


8, 1934, Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, gave 
the following figures: | 

In 1850, when 63 per cent of the gainfully employed 
persons in this country were in agriculture, the share of 
the national income that went to the farm population was 
about 35 per cent. 

In 1900, with 36 per cent of the gainfully employed on 
our farms, the farmers’ share of the national income was 
about 20 per cent. 

In 1920, with 26 per cent of the gainfully employed on 
farms, the farmers’ share of the national income was 
about 14 per cent. : 

In 1932, with about 23 per cent of the working popula- 
tion on farms, the farmers’ share of the national income 
had dropped to less than 8 per cent. 

“The long-time tendency,” said Mr. Wallace, “apparent- 
ly has been for the farmers’ share of the national income to 
approximate a little more than half the percentage of the 
working population employed in agriculture.” Within re- 
cent months, he continued, the farmers’ share has been 
around 914 per cent cf the total, with about 24 per cent 
of the gainfully employed persons engaged in farming. If 
the relationship of the past were to be maintained, then 
farmers should be getting about 13 per cent of the national 
income instead of less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. Wallace explained that he was “not saying that the 
relationships of the past can dictate the relationships of 
the present and future,” nor that “the farm share of the 
national income in the past has been fair, or adequate” 
to maintain a balanced production “to meet the needs of 
adequate consumption and protection of the farmer’s soil 
and his standard of living.” 

The economic rewards of the farm group may be stated 
in a different manner—in terms of net returns from farm 
operations per family per year. For these financial data 
we can also turn to the Department of Agriculture, which 
is commonly known as the largest research organization 
in the world. In Crops and Markets, a monthly periodical 
of the Department, for July, 1934, is published the fol- 
lowing information gathered yearly from over 6,000 
owner operators of farms in various sections of the nation. 
The latest figures are for the year 1933. The table on 
page 2, giving figures at two-year intervals, has been ar- 
ranged by this Department from the data given: 
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AVERAGE NET RETURNS FROM FARM OPERATIONS 


1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 
$2,551 $2,505 $2,669 $1,549 $1,222 
Farm Expenses (exclud- 

ing interest) .......... 1,477, 1,457 1,572 1,091 807 
Receipts less outlay ..... 1,074 1,048 1,097 458 415 
Increase or decrease of 

+223 +242 +201 —304 +4101 
1,297 1,290 1,298 154 516 
Less interest paid ........ 225 201 199 196 160 

Return per farm ...... $1,072 $1,089 $1.099 $—42 $356 


Incomes of tenants are generally lower than those of 
owners, but no comprehensive yearly data are available. 
When considering the income of a farm family note must 
also be taken of the amount of “subsistence” from the 
farm in the form of food, fuel, water, use of house, etc. 
This item is very difficult to measure in terms of money. 
A comprehensive study of almost 3,000 farm families— 
including owners, tenants and laborers—for the year 1923, 
the only one of its kind ever made, indicated that the 
“living from the farm” was equivalent to about $600 per 
family in cash and was equal to about 40 per cent of the 
total family living expenses. It must be noted, however, 
that “living from the farm” is not obtained without labor 
and expense on the part of the farm family. The home 
garden requires fertilizer, seed and attention. Even when 
the subsistence figure is added, the rewards from farming 
in terms of family living will be seen to be very low during 
recent years. The farm population is thus plainly one of 
the low income groups i the United States. 


PoPULATION MOVEMENTS 


Throughout the history of the United States there have 
been two great population movements. One was the mi- 
gration westward, which went on decade after decade fol- 
lowing the early settlement of the Atlantic seaboard. When 
the United States became an independent nation, a large 
majority of its people were living on farms. With the 
development of urban industry and the rise of cities 
came the second great population movement—from farm 
to town and city. This migration from farm to city has 
always been accompanied by a counter movement. There 
always have been “gentlemen preferring farms,” even 
after they have lived in cities. At one time the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life of the Department of 
Agriculture estimated that over 19 million persons had 
moved from farms to towns and cities during the years 
1920-1929 inclusive. But during the same period it esti- 
mated that over 13,000,000 persons moved from towns 
and cities to farms. (During the same period there was a 
large excess of births over deaths in the farm population.) 

This population showed a net loss of 2,000,000 persons 
between the years 1910 and 1930. But beginning with 
1931, when because of mass unemployment in the cities 
the farm again became a refuge for many persons out of 
work, the farm population has been gaining again, accord- 
ing to the annual estimates made by the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life. Within two years, it is esti- 
mated, the farm population had made a net gain of over 
2,000,000 persons, so that it would appear that during the 
years 1933 and 1934 more persons have been living on 
farms than at any time in the history of the nation. 

Thus it is evident that there is a constant pressure of 
rural population upon urban and of urban population 
upon rural. Many of the youth living in rural communi- 
ties and on the farms can no longer migrate to cities for 
jobs, or at least they have found opportunities very 


limited during the years of mass unemployment. A thor- 
ough treatment of these population trends was presented 
by O. E. Baker of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, before the 
American Country Life Association in Washington on 
November 17, 1934. Dr. Baker pointed out that in 1930 
the birth rate of the farm population was about twice as 
high as in the population living in cities having over 
100,000 persons. Although the birth rate, both rural and 
urban, has been falling for many years, it has been declin- 
—- rapidly in the urban than in the rural areas. 

he proportion of the population engaged in trade and 
commerce doubled between the years 1910 and 1930, and 
the proportion of the population engaged in clerical and 
professional work almost doubled in that period. Dr. 
Baker asked: “How far can this process go? .. . Will the 
children and youth of today find increasing opportunity 
tomorrow in trade and commerce and in providing per- 
sonal and professional services? Or will they find it in 
increasing degree on the land and in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits? . .. Will the division or specialization 
of labor continue to increase; or will the shorter work 
day in the cities . . . urge many people into dual employ- 
ment, for example, into part-time farming?” 

Dr. Baker pointed out that not only have people mi- 
grated from farm to city—wealth has also migrated. His 
studies indicate that during the period 1920 to 1930 be- 
tween $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 was drawn from 
the farms to the towns and cities merely through the 
process of the settlement of estates. This took place be- 
cause the sons and daughters of farmers who inherited 
wealth from their parents had moved to town and city in 
large numbers, and that wealth which had been earned on 
the farm was thereby transferred to urban dwellers. Fur- 
thermore, the American city has absorbed large numbers 
of youth after their formal schooling has been completed. 


THE PECULIAR POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture as an industry occupiés a peculiar position 
in the economic scene, one that is still little understood 
even by well-informed urban dwellers, including numer- 
ous liberals and radicals in the churches and in the labor 
movement. Farmers are sometimes thought of as “con- 
servative” or “capitalist.” Yet the farm population has 
had practically no experience with the modern corpora- 
tion, and its methods of functioning differ considerably 
from those of urban industry. In fact, there is a body 
of rural opinion which is as anti-capitalist as that of some 
of the labor and urban proletarian groups. At the same 
time, this brand of farm radicalism has had little contact 
with the urban labor movement. Our farm leaders are 
very little concerned about workers in trade and industry. 
Our urban labor leaders are practically unconcerned about 
matters agricultural. However, this Departanent recently 
received a letter from the editor of a well-known farm 
journal, expressing his thanks for the analyses of the 
issues of the recent textile strike published in issues of 
INFORMATION SeErvicE for September 8 and 22, 1934, 
On the other hand, the Department has never received a 
letter from the editor of a labor paper expressing thanks 
for information published on an agricultural topic. 

The farmer who owns his farm is usually an investor, 
a manager, a laborer, and a consumer. Even tenant farm- 
ers frequently own their tools and equipment and work 
animals. In addition to the owner farmer and the tenant 
farmer, there is a little known, neglected and very poorly 
paid agricultural labor group. This last class has become 
very important recently in large scale farming and where 
agriculture has become industrialized. 
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REASONS FOR EconoMIc DIFFICULTIES 


The main complaint of the farm population as ex- 
pressed through the farm press and through the large farm 
organizations concerns “price relationships.” Just as the 
professional person is interested in two sets of prices, 
namely, the price for his services and the price of the 
products and services which he must purchase ; just as the 
industrial worker is concerned with both wage rates and 
the trend of the cost of living; so the farmer is concerned 
with the relation of prices of products he sells to the prices 
of goods and services he must purchase. The following 
illustration has been suggested: “Farmers want one bushel 
of wheat to equal one pair of overalls. They do not want 
two bushels of wheat to equal one pair of overalls.” It is 
thought by many farm leaders and farm economists that 
the most recent era of “satisfactory price relationships” 
was that which obtained between 1909 and 1914. This has 
been called the “Golden Age of American Agriculture.” 
Farming was then fairly well adjusted to its great urban 
domestic markets and to its international markets. The 
World War brought a tremendous expansion of agricul- 
tural acreage. This was followed by a sharp reaction. In 
the depression of 1921 agriculture received a blow from 
which it has never recovered. The great depression of 
1929-1933 — added to the difficulties of agriculture. 

The main difficulties of agriculture were put into one 
sentence by Secretary Wallace when he appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
March 25, 1933, to plead for an agricultural adjustment 
law. “The farmer is in a disadvantageous position be- 
cause of uncontrolled production ; loss of foreign markets ; 
a protected market for the things he buys; increased over- 
head costs, such as taxes and farm indebtedness; loss of 
consumers’ purchasing power during the present emer- 
gency; and finally because of increased distributing and 
transportation costs.” The international aspects of the 
situation should be emphasized. Between 1920 and 1930 
one acre out of every 6 or 7 cultivated in the United 
States had been used to produce crops for export. The 
sharp decline of international trade since 1930 has taken 
away practically all of those markets, cotton being the out- 
standing exception. 


Wuy AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT? 


Since May, 1933, the United States has been committed 
to an agricultural adjustment program. This has re- 
ceived wide public discussion, much of it carried on with 
great confusion and misunderstanding. The program has 
been defended as ethical and denounced as wicked. It has 
been denounced by conservative industralists, who take a 
very different attitude toward programs for limiting pro- 
duction carried on by trade associations. It has been de- 
nounced by urban liberals and radicals, including ministers 
who, however, have not usually condemned the innu- 
merable trade union rules that limit production. In other 
words, criticisms of the program have been largely from 
the point of view of some special interest or point of view. 

The following bit of catechism from a primer issued by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration on October 
25, 1934, supplies some information as to why an agri- 
cultural adjustment program was undertaken by the Ad- 
ministration. Under the caption, “America’s Cotton- 
Production Problem for 1935,” one reads: 


“Question 1. What is the carry-over of American cotton for 
the 1934-35 season? 

“Answer. On August 1, 1934, the world carry-over of American 
cotton was 10,634,000 bales. 

“Question 2. Is this a large or small carry-over compared with 
past supplies? 
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“Answer. This is the third largest carry-over of record, and 
was approximately 4 million bales larger than the average for the 
14 years ending with 1933-34. 


“Question 3. Is it smaller than the burdensome carry-overs of 
the two previous seasons? 

“Answer. -Yes; but it is still very large, being only about 2,300,- 
000 bales smaller than the enormous carry-over on August 1, 1932, 
of 13,000,000 bales, which was the largest in history. 


“Question 4. How much will this cotton on hand be increased 
by this year’s crop? . é 

“Answer. On October 1, 1934, this year’s cotton production 
was estimated at 9,443,000 bales. 


_ 5. Is this a large or small crop compared with past 
crops 

“Answer. It is the smallest crop since 1921-22 and one of only 
three crops that have fallen below 13 million bales since 1920-21. 


“Question 6. Isn’t the small crop due to the drought? 
“Answer. Only in part, because the 27,200,000 acres grown this 
year was also the smallest acreage since 1920-21. 


“Question 7. Adding the carry-over on hand August 1 to the 
new crop, what is the total or world supply of American cotton for 
the 1934-35 season? 

“Answer. About 20 million bales. 


“Question 8. Is this large or small compared with past supplies? 

“Answer. The average for the past 14 years has been about 20 
million bales. The current supply is adequate to meet the highest 
consumption requirements of record and leave a carry-over enough 
to provide protection against the possibility of succeeding short 
crops.’ 


Those in charge of the program have emphasized its 
temporary nature. No two crops have been handled in the 
same way. The program has not been applied to all crops. 
Only for certain crops specified as “basic” may the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture inaugurate production control pro- 
grams and levy processing taxes. For any crops the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration may assist in the 
negotiation of “marketing agreements,” which are in the 
interest of price control. In general, the processing tax 
has been the equivalent of asking the consumer to pay 
more for farm products. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act makes no attack upon our wasteful and disjointed dis- 
tribution system. It attempts no fundamental changes in 
marketing methods. It is an emergency measure, written 
in terms of the depression. If and when prewar price re- 
lationships are attained for a given commodity, the Act is 
to be declared inoperative for that commodity. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has con- 
ducted referenda among farmers who have cooperated 
in the production-control programs. Those who partici- 
pated in the corn and hog program voted two to one to 
continue in 1935 a plan somewhat similar to the 1934 
program. Very recently cotton farmers voted about ten 
to one to continue for another year the Bankhead Law, 
which calls for compulsory cooperation on the part of the 
farmers. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AMONG FARMERS 


It should be evident that farmers know to some extent 
how to “bargain collectively” even though they do not 
organize trade unions. Although traditionally thought to 
be opposed to centralized government and state interven- 
tion, they have gone to Washington and secured the en- 
actment of measures calling for active participation of the 
federal government in the farm business. Furthermore, 
farmers have organized cooperative associations to a much 
greater extent than any other large economic group. Re- 
cent information from the Farm Credit Administration in- 
dicates that one-third of our farmers, a total of over 
2,000,000 out of over 6,000,000, are members of one or 
more cooperative associations. There are over 10,000 
farmers’ cooperative marketing associations. The Farm 
Credit Administration has also recently reported that the 
number of purchasing associations among farmers in- 
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creased from 111 in the year 1913 to over 1,600 in the 
year 1934. More than half a million farmers are now 
members of these purchasing associations. It has been 
known for some time that more farmers than urban 
dwellers are members of consumers’ cooperative associa- 
tions. 

The three general farm organizations which have a more 
or less national membership are the National Grange, the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The Grange was or- 
ganized in 1866; the Farmers’ Union was begun in 1902; 
the first Farm Bureau was started in 1909. 

’ Thus the participation of farmers in national affairs is 
not new. For example, in 1866 the first Grange admitted 
women as full members, and in 1875 the National Grange 
endorsed woman suffrage. The Grange began to agitate 
for pure food laws in 1881. It asked for an Interstate 
Commerce Commission as a remedy for unfair railroad 
rates and discrimination as early as 1874. In 1886 it de- 
clared for the direct election of United States senators ; 
in 1887 for a parcels post ; in 1889 for restricted immigra- 
tion. 

Farm DEsts 

The seriousness of the farm debt situation may be indi- 
cated by.the following figures: In the year 1910 the total 
mortgage indebtedness of agriculture was equal to about 
one-half the annual gross cash income from farm produc- 
tion. In 1932 the total mortgage debt on farm property 
was equal to almost double the annual cash income. 

In terms of gross figures, the mortgage debt of agri- 
culture is now equal to between $8,000,000,000 and $9,- 
000,000,000. In addition there is short term debt amount- 
ing to about $4,000,000,000. Fluctuating price levels al- 
ways influence the status of creditors and debtors. One 
of the main difficulties of agriculture has been due to the 
fact that much of the debt was contracted when prices 
were relatively high and must be paid for in times when 
prices are relatively low. 

Twenty years ago the financing of agriculture was al- 
most altogether a private enterprise. In the year 1934, 
however, more than 70 per cent of the farm mortgages 
recorded in the United States were owned by the federal 
government. The federal government established the 
Federal Farm Loan System in 1916 and it began to func- 
tion in 1917. The system included 12 Federal Land Banks 
which made first mortgage loans to farmers through local 
farm credit associations. In 1923 the federal government 
created the Intermediate Credit Banks. In 1933 the Farm 
Credit Administration was set up, consolidating all federal 
farm credit agencies and enlarging their scope. A special 
appropriation of $2,000,000,000 was made in order to 
finance those farm mortgages which were in the greatest 
distress. A central bank for cooperatives was created. In 
addition, over 600 production credit associations have been 
organized in all parts of the country for the purpose of 
supplying short term loans, usually for one year or less. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has not 
yet tabulated and published information in regard to the 
numbers of farm families who are receiving emergency 
relief. Miss Josephine C. Brown of the staff of the 
F.E.R.A., published in the November, 1934, Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
an article entitled “Rural Families on Relief.” Miss 
Brown indicates that recently there have been under the 
care of emergency relief organizations of the various 


states about 1,700,000 rural families, having between 
6,500,000 and 7,000,000 individuals. She says, however, 
that “the greater proportion” of this number “consists of 
farmers, share croppers, tenants and farm laborers, per- 
sons employed in occupations that directly serve the farm 

pulation.” These figures do not include families and 
individuals dependent or maladjusted for some time, who 
have received relief from established state funds. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has 
undertaken a large program of “rural rehabilitation.” It 
consists of establishing new communities with inexpensive 
houses, subsistence gardens, etc. It is expected that local 
industries can be developed to provide some amount of 
cash income. This aspect of federal relief policy is highly 
controversial. Farmers look askance at it. Generally they 
believe that unemployed industrial workers should be kept 
in the cities. On the other hand, the American city and 
its industries show no disposition to engage in a type of 
industrial planning that will re-employ surplus workers in 
large numbers in the near future. 


Sociat INCOME oF RurAL AREAS 


By all recognized standards the social income of rural 
communities is lower than that of urban communities. 
Here we refer to such matters as health facilities, public 
libraries, adequate schools, etc. This seems to have been 
the case among practically all nations in all times. Dis- 
tance from the centers of population measures social and 
cultural handicaps. 

The- average city takes its health department for 
granted, but only about one-fifth of our rural counties 
have public health departments with full time personnel 
to serve rural dwellers. Eighty-five per cent of the rural 
population does not have access to local public libraries, 
whereas about 85 per cent of our urban population does 
have this service. Throughout the country, teachers in 
rural communities have been paid salaries averaging about 
one-half of those of urban teachers, School terms are 
shorter in the country than in the city. Teachers in the 
country are the least experienced and the most poorly 
trained. The turn-over among these young teachers is 
very high. A much smaller proportion of rural children 
have been attending high schools than is the case in urban 
territory. : 

The efforts of those working for rural social improve- 
ment have recently been bent in the direction of securing 
larger federal and state grants in aid. Most of these 
leaders believe in federal aid as one means of redistribut- 
ing the national income by using the federal tax powers. 
As yet, however, only the merest beginnings in this direc- 
tion have been made. 


SUMMARY 


The farm population has thus had during recent years 
a smaller portion of the national income, considered in 
relation to total population, than has been the case for 
many decades. The farm group also has a very low 
“social income,” lacking adequate social and educational 
facilities. There is a constant and severe pressure between 
rural and urban populations. Crucial economic problems, 
such as fair price relations and debts, are far from solved, 
although a majority of the farm producers are cooperating 
in the federal adjustment program. Although that pro- 
gram, with its merits and its crudities, is now receiving 
considerable public attention, the peculiar position of agri- 
culture in public affairs is as yet very little understood 
by the important agencies and organs of public opinion. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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